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Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of New 
York, concerning MATTHEW FRANKLIN. 


Matthew Franklin was the son of Henry and 
Mary Franklin: he was born in New York, the 
9th of 6th month, 1773. During his childhood 
he was deprived of paternal care, by the death of 

7 his father, but the watchful tenderness of his 
mother was extended to guard his youthful steps 
from straying into the paths of vanity and dissi- 
pation, to which his natural proneness to levity 
and unprofitable company peculiarly exposed 
him, amidst a numerous acquaintance and sur- 
rounded by the temptations incident to a popu- 
lous city. 

He however listened to the allurements of 
deceitful pleasures, and was frequently ensnared 
and his peace broken ; for amidst these gratifica- 
tions the convictions for sin reproved him, and 
he often felt the force of the declaration, that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

The visitations of Divine Grace were extended 
to him from his childhood, and his devotional 
feelings were lively and fervent; but from his 
great natural vivacity these impressions frequently 
lost their force, and he yielded to new tempta- 
tions, which again plunged him in sorrow and 
remorse. 

About the twentieth year of his age, in a sea- 

? son of renewed awakening, he was led fervently 
to supplicate the Lord, that he would be pleased 
by some powerful operations of his hand, however 
heavy he might see it necessary to lay it upon 
him, to cause him to bow to His holy will. 
And some time after this season he was attacked 
with languishing indisposition. Severe and 
awful were the conflicts and exercises of his mind, 
in this situation, when it appeared to others that 
his sickness was unto death, but to himself that 
it was for the glory of God, in recalling a sinner 
from the paths of pollution to serve him in new- 
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ness of life. This fecble state continued for 
several years, when he gradually recovered a 
comfortable state of health; and increasing in 
watchfulness and stability, he grew in the spirit- 
ual life, and a dispensation of the Gospel was 
committed to him; in which he was exercised 
for some time in opportunities with individuals, 
and in families. 

He was first engaged in public ministry about 
the year 1803, and being careful to move in the 
manifestations of Divine Light, his gift was 
enlarged, and he became an eminent minister of 
the Gospel. 

The state of his temporal affairs occupied his 
attention more than was agreeable to him; for, 
as he at times expressed, he preferred to every 
earthly acquisition, the dedication of his time and 
talents to the service of the Lord; but consider- 
ing it to be necessary to attend to the settlement, 
of concerns, which his connection with others 
had involved him in, he was but little from 
home, till in the years 1808 and 1812, he made 
religious visits to Friends in New England; and 
in 1813, one in some parts of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; and it appears by the testimonials 
of Friends amongst whom he travelled, that his 
gospel labours were very acceptable. 

During the latter years of his life, his mind 
being relieved from the anxieties and cares which 
the state of his business had occasioned him : his 
usefulness in the Society and in the community 
at large increased, his service in the ministry of 
the Gospel became more extensive; and he ap- 
peared likely by his labour in the vineyard to 
produce much fruit to the praise of the Great 
Husbandman. But inscrutable are the counsels 
of Infinite Wisdom ; it pleased the Lord in the 
midst of his days, and in the fulness of his use- 
fulness, to call him to receive the reward of his 
labour. 

About four weeks previous to his decease, he 
made a very acceptable visit to Friends of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting; and speaking of it 
after his return, he remarked, that in the course 
of it and since his coming home, he had felt great 
sweetness on his mind, and that as he had fre- 
quently thought he might be removed from time 
by some sudden stroke, he had fervently desired 
that it might not be when his mind was engaged 
in worldly business, but in some season of reli- 
gious enjoyment. 
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In serious discourse with one of his sisters, a, fervently desiring that the children of Friends 
few days before his death, he signified, that he | might be more carefully trained in the iidinne 
was weary of buying and selling, and handling | and admonition of the Lord. 
money, that it felt to him like lost time; that} Correspondent with Christian precept, he en- 
he earnestly desired to close his commercial con- | deavoured to use this world as not abusing it ; 
cerns, that he might be more at liberty to attend | he did not covet much outward substance, but 
to his religious duties, apprehending that his stay | desired to be found a good steward, ready to 
here would not be long. distribute, willing to communicate, and was emi- 
On the first day following, he arose early, and | nently useful in exciting others to acts of charity 
from his first being seen, his sister and their | and benevolence. 
domestic, noticed an unusual solemnity and He was a man of sound, correct judgment ; 
sweetness in his countenance and deportment. | and highly estimating the importance of a faith- 
He desired the latter to keep the house still and | ful discharge of duty, he was singularly useful in 
quiet; and read in the New Testament before | exhorting, admonishing, and reproving; and re- 
breakfast, and afterwards, a chapter aloud to the | markable for doing it without offence. He was 
family: throughout the morning, till meeting | extensively serviceable in the discipline of the 
time, his mind appeared to be centered in devout| church, and was often concerned to exhort 
meditation. Friends to adhere to the peculiar testimonies of 
In the early part of the meeting he was en-| the Society, as respects plainness of dress, Jan- 
gaged in public ministry, explaining the duty of | guage and deportment; and, to the observance of 
Christian benevolence, and recommending in a} Christian simplicity and moderation, in the use 
pathetic manner its observance, for about a quar- | of temporal things. 
ter of an hour, evidently much affected with the| He delighted in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
subject. Inthe midst of a sentence, he placed|and often exhorted Friends to a practice so 
his hand upon his head, stopped speaking, and | greatly conducive to their religious improvement: 
sat down; but shortly arose, and endeavoured, | and being a lover of retirement, his sitting in re- 
with faltering steps, to go out of the house: he|ligious meetings was solemn, evincing that his 
was assisted and carried home in a chair; having | mind was turned to the great object of adora- 
expressed only a word or two after leaving the | tion. 
Meeting House. He was soon deprived of sen-| His ministry was persuasive, instructive, and 
sation, and continued declining, till he died of} enlightening; and it was obviously his concern 
apoplexy, on the evening of the following day, | to draw the attention of the people to the opera- 
the 9th of the Ist month, 1815, aged 41 years, | tion of the Holy Spirit: his manner was agreea- 
a minister about 11 years. ble, free from peculiarity of tone and gesture; 
In preserving this memorial of our. beloved | and he laboured cheerfully and with a willing 
brother, we desire to magnify the Divine Grace, | mind in his Master’s service. 
which, by its convictions for sin, controlled and} Whilst we are sensible to the loss which the 
finally brought into subjection, that will which | Church has sustained in the removal of our be- 
was alienated from the Divine Will, and by its | loved Friend, we desire reverently to acquiesce 
in the dispensations of Him, whose ways are un- 
searchable and his judgments past finding out. 
And it is our fervent solicitude, that the quick- 
ening effect produced upon many minds by his 
death, may excite them to a diligent and faithful 
performance of their several duties, that when 
the days of their probationary existence shall be 
fulfilled, they may also inherit the blessing. 



























sins; and rendered that tongue, once employed 
in revelry and mirth, the instrument of proclaim- 
ing the gracious offers of redemption by Jesus 
Christ. 

Consonant with the spirit of the gospel, his 
love and good will were limited to neither sect, 
colour, nor country; he considered all men as 
the children of one Universal Parent, and he 
loved them as brethren; he believed that in 
every nation, tongue, and people, there were 
those who feared God and would be accepted of 
him, and towards these his mind was enlarged 
in the fellowship of the gospel. This character- 
istic was manifested in numerous kind offices to 
his suffering fellow-men, in visiting the fatherless, 
the widow, the afflicted in body and mind, ad- 
ministering spiritual and temporal relief; and 
also in the minor though still important traits of 
engaging cheerfulness, general affability, and 
unaffectedly kind deportment to all; and espe- 
cially to the children and young people, to whom 
he was particularly dear, and for whose religious 
instruction his mind was often led into exercise, 


WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 4. 


Extract from an Epistle to Friends, at their Monthly 
leeting at Settle. 

MARYLAND, the 30th of the 1st mo., 1698. 
Dear Friends :—As I have been exercised 
amongst you, it still is my fervent desire that 
you may be faithful to what God hath committed 
to your charge, and be careful to meet diligently 
together on the week-days, and let not the things 
of this world overcome you, and cause you to 
make excuse for negligence in your duty; but 
wait that your minds may be kept under a con- 
cern for Truth, and that will keep out the spint 
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of the world 
your minds and sleepiness over the body; but 


‘wait in, and stand fast in the name of the Lord ; 
so that the life that outlives all that is contrary 
to God may fill your hearts, and that by it your 
strength may be renewed to serve the Lord and | 
one another; and I know that those who are | 
found wanting in their duty to God, will not grow | 
up to God's honour, nor be helpful to the build- 
ing up of the church, but will be found complain- | 
ing like people that dwell in a barren land. Dear | 
friends, since the day of my convincement, | 
have seen and felt the benefit of meeting the | 
Lord’s people; and I am thankful that | am 
kept sensible, even unto this day, of the benefit 
of inward retirement before the Lord: and, 
Friends, keep up your preparative Meetings, and 
wait in God’s wisdom that your hearts may be 
filled with his counsel to act and speak forth 
those things that are most for the honour of his 
name and good of the whole assembly. And 
minister diligently to the necessities of the poor, 
and fatherless, and widows ; and labour in the 
power of God, and in that, rule over all disorder- 
ly and unruly spirits, that the government of 
Christ may be known to be upon his shoulders ; 
for ’tis said, “ Of the increase of his government 
and peace, there shall be no end ;”’ and labour 
to keep out all that which would disturb your 
unity, which stands not in shaking of hands, nor 
inquiring of the welfare one of another, but in 
the spirit of our Lord Jesus, our Foundation and 
chief Corner Stone. Beware of feigned humility, 
but be tender of all those who are coming up to 
serve Truth; and let those Friends who are 
anciently convinced be good examples in their 
places, that those who are young and are seeking 
the Lord and the knowledge of his way, may not 
be hurt by their examples; and let none sing 
without the spirit and understanding also; but 
labour that the life of Truth may fill your hearts; 
that is it which makes all capable to serve the 
Lord with acceptance. Pray take notice and 
call to mind respecting some that have professed 
Trath in times past amongst us, but walked after 
the devices of their own hearts; what misery and 
distress came upon them, even to the end!” The 
remembrance thereof hath often filled my heart 
with sorrow; yet I bless the Lord with my 
Whole heart, because he hath given me to see 
that he is about to raise up such as will answer 
him with a willing mind ; and it is my great joy 
to see Truth prosper. Though I be far separated 
from those things which have been and are dear 
to me, yet the presence of God makes me to say, 
all is too little that I can do for his name. This 
day we have had a great meeting, where abund- 
ance of people came, and three justices of the 
peace, where it was opened to them from the 
Lord, that he had sent the Physician of value, 
who has the Balm of Gilead to heal the wound 
of the daughter of Zion. The Lord is about to 
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which will bring thick darkness over | spread the fame of Truth in these countries 


With dear love to you all, 
I remain your dear friend and brother, 


Wa. ELLIs. 


The excellent spirit of true helpers in Christ, 
exhibited in the two following letters, as well as 
many others in this series, deserves the serious 
attention of the reader. The tender affection of 
William and Alice Ellis, and their devoted dedi- 
cation to the Lord, are touchingly set forth, and 
depict a fervency of spirit, such as might lead to 
the expectation, that the divine blessing would 
attend their labours, and that the work of the 
Lord would prosper in their hands. 


ArrtTon, the 15th of the 2d mo., 1698. 

Dear and Loving Husband:—After the salu- 
tation of endeared love to thee, 1 thought fit to 
signify my mind a little to thee. Dear love, 
thou art often fresh in my remembrance to my 
great comfort and satisfaction. I feel the renew- 
ings of the love of God to be shed abroad in my 
heart in a larger manner than ever, that the Lord 
who drew thy mind away from all that was near 
and dear, may make thy journey a prosperous 
journey, and make it effectual, for the end for 
which he called thee ; not questioning at all but 
the Lord who has stood by us in great trials and 
exercises, will carry us on and through, to the 
glory and honour of his great Name, and to our 
own satisfaction and comfort, as we serve him 
truly in the sincerity of our hearts. So my dear 
love, though we be far distant in body, yet as we 
keep in the universal love of God, we are present 
in spirit, and as near as ever. I cannot word 
the nearness I feel in the remembrance of thee, 
which many times causes my soul to rejoice; but 
at times it hath pressed upon my mind with 
weight, that thou do not travel over fast forwatd, 
but that thou mayst take time, that thereby thou 
mayst discharge thyself more clearly in the sight 
of God ; and this will, I believe, tend to thy own 
satisfaction and future happiness both here and 
hereafter. If thy companion would seem to 
draw thee, or hasten thee to get your service 
over, I earnestly desire thee to be very careful to 
mind the drawing of the Father’s love, which 
will open to the view of thy mind, and give thee 
a clear discovery, where thy service lies. I have 
been a little afraid for some time, lest thou 
shouldst be drawn homeward over soon, and thou 
shouldst leave some places or Islands unvisited, 
which would cause uneasiness, and deprive us 
both of the benefit we might enjoy hereafter. 
These things have been much in my mind both 
by day and also in the night season; when in 
sleep, methought I had been talking with thee, 
and saying, Take thy time, and perform thy ser- 
vice fully ; and withal, L earnestly, praying unto 
the Lord to enable thee to perform the same. 
Take no care for me, as for outward things; for 
[ believe things will be well, and I intend to 
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endeavour to answer thy mind in what thou wrote | and speak to every one according to their ineli- 
to me from London. Now I feel my mind eased ; | nations. My love to brother Daniel and his 


ouly when the goodness of Truth is in thy heart, 
then remember thou me. 
So I rest and remain, 
Thy true and loving wife, 
ALice ELLIs. 


Written at Chuckatuck, in Virginia, 
the 19th of the 2d mo., 1698. 

Dear Wife,—This, with true love, comes to 
let thee know how and where I am. I wrote to 
thee and several Friends before, but lest the let- 
ters should miscarry, I have added these few 
lines, to let thee know that we have gone through 
part of Virginia. We find many poor dejected 
people that profess Truth, who for want of true 
care in themselves, and of visiting by Friends in 
love and zeal, are grown too cold. Thou hast 
known the manner of my.exercise where such 
things have been, so that I need say less on that 
account. However, we labour sore to bring to 
people’s remembrance, the beauty and comeli- 
ness that is in the Truth, and peoples’ hearts be- 
gin a little to warm; but I cannot see but that 
we must see Friends twice over in some places. 
Here is a Yearly Meeting intended to be kept in 
the Third month, where we hope to be; and we 
intend to speak to the Elders amongst Friends, 
to be more zealous for the Truth, and for the 
good order of it; and then we intend for Mary- 
land, and, if we live, towards Pennsylvania. [ 
suppose we may be in these countries till the 
11th or 12th month; so if Robert Haydock send 
any ship for Pennsylvania, send me a few lines : 
and dear wife, I am much concerned for thee 
every way, and earnestly desire thy foot may not 
slip; for now is our time to labour to get the 
heavenly crown ; and seeing we have so long and 
hardly travailed to obtain it, that we may not 
fail now when our time cannot be expected to be 
long; for the time comes that those who win the 
race must have the gold. I cannot express my 
care for thee, because ! know thou wilt meet 
with many enemics for the Truth’s sake, I being 
separated from thee. Whilst I was with thee, I 
know false hearted people were made to bend, 
yet it is my comfort that thou hast some true 
hearted Friends to stand by thee. Be sure if 
thou open thy heart to any, let it be to such as 
thou canst really trust. My dear love to Adam 
Squire, bid him be sure he marry such a one as 
loves the Truth. My love to my family in gene- 
ral, and to Thomas Atkinson, if he be alive; he 
hath spoken of true love and pure innocency ; I 
hope he will have a measure of them both to 
accompany him till the last. Teil Simeon Wil- 
kinson to walk in the Truth without wavering, 
and that he fall to work upon that part that 
works in his nature to make him of a testy or 
angry mind, so that God’s blessing may come 
upon him in his old age. Likewise bid Joseph 
labour to overcome the inclination of his mind, 


wife. I heartily desire he may get throuch all his 
outward trouble, and then to knock the world on 
the head, and make it his business to serve the 
Truth to the utmost of what it requires of him. 
My love to Lawrence King, and tell him not to 
tie himself to the world, but upon some terms, 
that he may have the more time to serve the 
Truth. A poor people here sit for many weeks 
in meetings, and hear few or no words spoken. 
Yesterday I was told that several poor women 
came ten miles on foot to meeting, and some 
brought their little children in their arms. Dis- 
courage nokedy that is really inclined to come to 
these parts to see Friends, for here is a great 
work to be done before the fame of Truth be set 
over these countries. My love to Elizabeth 
Moore, and tell her that I am much concerned 
for her son John, that he may get such a wife as 
will really love and serve Truth, that as her zeal 
and love have increased, so her comfort may in- 
crease in her old age. I live in hope to return 
back and enjoy thy company, which is more to 
me than all things that my outward eye hath 
seen ; and till then, 

I remain thy loving and affectionate husband, 


Wm. Extis. 


MARYLAND, the 22d of the 5th mo., 1698. 


Dear friend, Thomas Johnson,—After my 
dear love to thee, by this know that thou hast 
come into my remembrance of late time, as also 
have faithful Friends about where thou livest, 
and therein hath my heart been comforted. My 
heart hath been often gladdened since I saw 
thee, that I lived to see an end put to the great 
trouble that hath been so great a hurt and sorrow 
to Friends about you, for so many years, and 
that love was like to come up amongst you; and 
in order to that, my hearty desire is, that what- 
ever hath been spoken or done by any that was 
not according to the Truth, let all be buried in 
the land of forgetfulness, and the very root of all 
discord be taken out of all hearts by the Spirit 
of Truth. And if thou, or any honest Friends 
know any one that is not come to this, labour 
truly with such in the love of God to overcome 
it; and it is my hearty desire that the goodness 
of God may increase amongst you and through 
your whole monthly-meeting. And I wish that 
every one may call to mind the Lord’s goodness 
that broke forth many years ago, and his glory 
that shined through his faithful servants, to the 
affecting of your hearts, and to the uniting of 
your souls together, by which you were made 
strong for God, and strong to help your brethren; 
and if it be found upon search, that there has been, 
or is to this time, any loss of strength, or dimness 
come over you, or any want of the breaking forth 
of that former beauty and comeliness that I am 
sensible came over your meetings; I desire that 
all who are sensible thereof may labour before 
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to have those things restored and 
~ again. And dear friend, labour 
thus with thy whole heart, to stir up Friends to 
love and works; and persuade all Friends 
to walk in the Truth. Oh! the sweetness of it 
hath comforted my heart above twenty years ; 
and it is as sweet as ever it was, and abounds to 
all that love it with their whole hearts: it is 
still so good to my soul, that though I be con- 
cerned to leave all, and to travel into these 
deserts for his Name, yet all is too little that I 
can do for Him. My soul is comforted at this 
time; blessed be his holy Name for ever and 
ever. IL desire thee to remember my love to 
your Friends, and to Friends at Masham, and in 
Wensleydale. There will be a brave people 
thereabouts if they keep in the Truth. With 
true love to thee and all thine, 

I remain thy real friend, 


Wma. Ets. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Since the agitation of the question which ap- 
pears to have nearly absorbed all other subjects 
of dispute, among the sages of Washington, abun- 
dance has been said respecting the compromises 
of the constitution ; and the people of the north 
are often charged with aggressions on the south, 
in utter disregard of those compromises. These 
real or imputed aggressions, however, relate to 
one subject; and that is one which we may 
readily conjecture will be viewed, by our descend- 
ants a century or two hence, as very inadequate 
to divide the opiaions of enlightened Christian re- 
publicans : the subject of slavery. 

Whether we examine the question of negro 
slavery, by a reference to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, to the principles solemnly avowed in the 
Declaration of Independence,* or to the declared 
object for which the constitution of the Union 
was formed,+ we can not fail to perceive that the 
system stands in obvious antagonism to them all. 
As religion ought to be the great business of our 
lives, and those duties which spring from religious 
obligations, to be regarded as paramount to all 
others, it necessarily follows that such obligations 
ent iaeimaties tat i tee 

* We hold these truths to be self evident. t 
Cuaer - _ equal; that they are endowed eee 
autem om cane inalienable rights; that among 
That-00 enente Gees aie the pursuit of happiness. 
tuted among men derivie 2 a noregeres are insti- 
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Liberty to ourselves are, and secure the blessings of 
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admit of no compromise. We have indeed no 
right to enter into engagements which we cannot 
conscientiously fulfil. But on the other hand it 
would be no easy matter to show that we can be 
required to fulfil an obligation which involves an 
immoral act. It is a settled principle of law, that 
a contract is void, when the conditions are unlaw- 
ful. A contract, however, must be obligatory on 
both parties, or upon neither. 

At the time the constitution was adopted it 
was fully understood that a large part of the peo- 
ple, not only in the northern, but also in the 
southern section of the United States, regarded 
the slavery of the negroes as morally wrong. The 
system was considered as one imposed upon us by 
the cupidity of the parent state, and which had 
become too deeply ingrafted in the habits and in- 
terests of the people to be suddenly extirpated. 
The principles of freedom, and the acknowledg- 
ment of human rights, which the disputes prece- 
ding and accompanying the revolutionary contest 
had called into notice, could not fail to expose the 
slavery of the African race, to the reprobation of 
every serious and considerate mind. ‘There is 
abundant testimony to prove that the leading 
statesmen of that day were looking to the abolition 
of negro slavery as a desideratum, and a thing to 
be accomplished at a time not very remote. We 
must therefore construe the constitution, and all 
its compromises, with an eye to the prevailing 
opinions of its authors. That slavery was expec- 
ted to waste away and vanish from the United 
States, is significantly intimated by the studious 
exclusion of the word from that memorable docu- 
ment. The compromises in favour of the system 
were evidently expected to be temporary. And 
from the nature of the case, we may fairly infer 
that the obligations entered into by the opponents 
of slavery, were understood to be rather passive 
than active. The people of the free states might 
much more easily reconcile to themselves a total 
abstinence from all interference with slavery in 
the states that chose to tolerate it, than to any 
active co-operation in its support. The constitu- 
tion was manifestly framed with a view of leaving 
to the several states, the choice of the time and 
manner of extinguishing the system, within their 
respective limits. New York and New Jerscy 
were then slaveholding states. The act for the 
abolition of slavery was not passed in the latter 
till 1804; nearly seventeen years after the for- 
mation of the federal constitution. 

The ordinance of 1787, passed by the con- 
gress of the confederation, in the year which 
gave birth to the new constitution, by which sla- 
very was forever excluded from the only territo- 
ry belonging to the United States, shows conclu- 
sively, that slavery was then designed to be restrict- 
ed to the States in which it was already planted. 
This ordinance was re-enacted by the first con- 
gress under the constitution; a number of the 
members being the same men who belonged to 
the convention, with the same President at their 
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head; and that President was George Washington. 
Let us now inquire how far the compromises 


admit. The importation of African slaves has 
been prohibited ; and the legality of the prohibi. 


of the constitution, construed according to the| tion isnotdenied. The constitutional authority to 


intention of the convention, have been regarded. 

Though the word slave or slavery was not per- 
mitted to appear in the constitution, there are 
three places, and three only, in which reference 
is made to the subject. The first is in article 1, 
section 2, in which it is provided, that represen- 
tatives and direct taxes shall be’ apportioned 
among the States according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians, not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. These other persons were under- 
stood to be slaves; and it will not be esserted 
that the slaveholding States have ever been 
denied the representation which this provision 
assigns tothem. They have at this time twenty 
members who owe to the slaves, their seat in the 
House of Representatives. The people of the 
North sometimes complain, but no attempt to 
violate this compromise can be charged upon 
them. But how stands the case in regard to the 
expected equivalent. Direct taxes are to be ap- 
portioned according to the representative num- 
bers. Hence, it was said, that five slaves would 
pay as much tax as three governors. Direct 
taxes have been laid but three or four years, since 
this constitution was adopted; yet the slave 
representatives have composed a part of every 
congress for sixty years. 

The next reference to slavery is in the 9th 
section of the same article. ‘The migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing, shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the congress prior to the 
year 1808.” Here we observe this prohibition 
was limited to the States then existing, which 
shows that it was not expected that new States 
would, or intended that they should import slaves, 
even prior to 1808. Now we know that congress 
did not enact a law, to come into force prior to 
1868, prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the existing states. 

The African slave trade, with all its abomina- 
tions, was permitted to replenish such States as 
chose to admit them, with the suffering children 
of Africa, for about twenty years after the consti- 
tution was adopted. This prohibition, however, 
imposed no active service on the free States or 
people. It merely prevented them from inter- 
posing the power of the Union to check an abomi- 
nable evil. But there is a part of this clause 
which merits attention. The declaration that 
congress shall not, prior to 1808, probibit the 
migration of such persons as any of the States 
then existing, should think proper to admit, 
proves conclusively that in, or subsequent to 


1808, that body might or may prohibit the mi-| to incur all the hazard of mutiny or stress of 
gration as well as the importation of some class 
of persons, whom the States might choose to 


enact that law, must be found in article 1, section 
8, which declares that “ congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the States.” If under the authority to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, congress 
can constitutionally destroy the trade in African 
slaves, certainly that body may prohibit the trade 
in‘slaves between the separate States. Histori- 
cally, it is known that the persons here mention- 
ed were understood at the time, to be negro 
slaves; and that the northern States agreed to 
this prohibition from a belief that without it, the 
States of S. Carolina and Georgia would not 
come into the Union; and that the power to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves, at the end of 
twenty years, was preferable to losing it alto- 
gether. Now the importation and migration are 
placed in the same catagory, and manifestly apply 
to the same kind of persons. Hence, congress 
has the same constitutional power now to pro- 
hibit the migration of slaves, as articles of pur- 
chase and sale, as to restrain the importation of 
slaves from Africa. 

Thus there is an authority clearly within the 
constitution, which congress might exercise, 
which if strictly enforced in 1808, and ever 
since, would have accomplished more towards 
the extinction of slavery, than the act in relation 
to the foreign traffic can ever effect. But so 
far has the North avoided approaching the verge 
of the constitution as regards the internal trade, 
that the shield of the Union has actually been 
held over it. Many of our readers may proba- 
bly remember, that a few years ago, several ves- 
sels engaged in the transportation of slaves, 
from one American port to another, were, by 
different means, brought within the jurisdiction 
of the British government, and the slaves set 
free; and that the authorities at Washington 
interposed a claim on behalf of the masters, for 
the value of the slaves. In one of these cases, 
the slaves, while on the high seas, and conse- 
quently out of the jurisdiction of any slave 
state, rose and took possession of the vessel. 
Having thus resisted force by force, and by this 
act obtained their freedom, they steered to a 
British Island, at which they arrived, not as 
slaves, but as freemen, having their quandam 
possessors, as prisoners. Yet, even in this case, 
a demand was made for the slaves or their value. 
This was a compromise in fayor of the slave- 
holding interest, which no part of the eonstitu- 
tion demands. Perfect neutrality on the part 
of the general government, which is more than 
the slaveholders can demand, in relation to the 
internal traffic, would leave the owner of slaves, 
where they send them from one port to another, 


weather, with which the transfer is attended. 
(To be continued ) 
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CLARKSON’S LIFE OF PENN. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. : 

I have read, with pleasure, several articles, 
original and selected, in the “Review, in defence 
of William Penn against the injurious and un- 
just charges of the historian Macaulay. Enough 
has, perhaps, already appeared to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind, that the picture drawn by 
Macaulay, of the great champion of religious 
freedom in the seventeenth century, is altogether 
erroneous,—a perversion of the actual facts of 
history, which has scarcely a parallel in the 
annals of literature. It has however occurred to 
me, that at the present time an edition of the 
Life of Penn by Thomas Clarkson,—an exceed- 
ingly well written and impartial biography— 
would find a ready sale, and would be the means 
of more completely disabusing the public mind, 
in respect to the gross misrepresentations of 
Macaulay. I could wish, also, that there might 
be added to it, by way of notes or appendix, a 
brief review of Penn’s political life and writings, 
showing his hearty sympathy and co-operation 
with the great Martyr of political freedom, 
Algernon Sydney,—and that in his support of 
the tolerant measures of James II. he acted in 
perfect consistency with his whole life and pro- 
fessions, as a friend of unqualified religious free- 
dom: and that so far from being accountable for 
the other measures of that monarch, which are 
justly held in condemnation, he used his influ- 
ence to prevent and soften them,—and that there 
is not the slightest ground for charging him with 
any participation in any act inconsistent with his 
liberal political principles, and his Christian pro- 
fession. So much, at least, it seems to me, is 
due to truth and justice. I have no doubt that 
such an edition would be soon exhausted, if some 
one of our large publishing houses would under- 
take the republication. 

While upon this subject, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my satisfaction in the perusal of a 
series of papers, published in the Boston Daily 
Transcript, from the pen of Lucius M. Sargent, 
who is well known as a writer of taste and dis- 
crimination. He enters into a very searching 
analysis of Macaulay’s character of Penn, and 
exposes its misrepresentation and perversion of 
facts, with a great deal of acuteness and justifia- 
ble severity. His strictures derive additional 
importance from the fact that the author has no 
sympathy with the religious opinions of the 
Society of which William Penn was an eminent 
member. J. G. W. 

Amesbury, 4th of 3d mo., 1850. 


If the writer of the preceding communication 
would favour the public with notes, or an appendix, 
such as he has suggested, there can be very little 
doubt that the additional matter, thus supplied, 
would greatly enhance the worth of that valuable 
biography. If a general review of the legislation 
which marked the political life of W. Penn, and 

























was not a Friend in this neighbourhood. 
are now twelve families, and four parts of fami- 
lies, nearly half of whom have come within the 
last year, and but one of the company is over 35 
years of age. The Monthly Meeting* has granted 
us an indulged mecting, which is now held at our 
house. 


the influence of that legislation upon the penal 
codes, on both sides of the Atlantic, could be in- 
cluded, the importance of the volume would not be 
diminished by it. 


In the sixth chapter of his first volume, Clarkson 


informs us that he could ne where learn what be- 
came of the jurymen, who were empanelled in the 
case of Penn and Mead, or how long they were per- 
mitted to languish in prison. 
supplied in the life of W. Penn, in vol. 5 Friends’ 
Library, and more at large in Vaughan’s Reports, 
from which that account was extracted. The in- 


This deficiency is 


terest of the narrative is considerably increased by 
the release of the jurymen; and if a new edition of 
Clarkson’s biography should be printed in this 
country, I hope the discharge of Bushel and Co. will 
not be forgotten. Ep. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN IOWA. 
I send for the Review, the following extract 


from a letter recently received from a Friend, of 
Pedee, Cedar county, Iowa, dated the 31st of 1st 
month last. 
watch the rapid increase of Friends beyond the 
Mississippi, and the setting up of meetings there, 
one after another, on the Prairies, where but half 
a dozen years ago, the land had not been sur- 
veyed by the Government, much less brought in 
any degree under cultivation. 


It is very interesting to us here to 


The information respecting our friends B. §. 


and R. L. will also gratify many inquirers. 


My correspondent says, “ Five years ago there 
There 


The name of the meeting is Oakley. 
«“ Our dear friends B. Seebohm and R. Lind- 


say were with us last Seventh and First day. 
They arrived in the State the Seventh day pre- 
vious.” 


To the Editor of Frienda’ Review. 

It appears to me that the following might 
strengthen some minds to bear our testimony 
against such vanities, shewing that these views 
are not confined to our Society, but that others 
consider them inconsistent with the Christian 
character. 

If thou should agree with me in this, wilt thou 
give it a place in the “ Review.” -E. U. W. - 


The presbytery of Oswego have adopted and 
officially published the following resolutions re- 
specting dancing and playing :— 

Resolved, 1. That in the judgment of this 





* Of Salem, some 60 miles south of Pedee. 
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presbytery, for professing Christians to attend so- 
cial parties, or parties of pleasure where dancing 
or card playing is introduced, is inconsistent with 
their covenant engagements, is caleulated to lower 
the dignity and spirituality of the Christian cha- 
racter, is aconformity to the world which wounds 
and grieves the hearts of those who are devo- 
tedly and conscientiously pious, and is at variance 
with the Divine requisitions to come out from 
the world and so let our light shine as to lead 
others to love and embrace the religion of Jesus 
Christ. ! 

2. That we regard dancing parties and dancing 
schools as worldly amusements, adapted to dissi- 
pate the mind and alienate the heart from God 
and serious things ; and that, therefore, Chris- 
tian parents cannot in any way countenance, or 
in any case give their consent to their children’s 
participating in these amusements, without viola- 
ting their covenant engagements, sinning against 
God and grieving their brethren. 

3. That it be recommended to the churches in 
connection with this presbytery to act in aecord- 
ance with the sentiments expressed in the prece- 
ding resolutions, and with all fidelity and kind- 
ness to prosecute such a course, that the dividing 
line between the Church and the world shall be 
distinctly seen. 
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It can scarcely be necessary, in this stage of the 
Review, to assure our readers that the discussion of 
questions, merely political, does not fall within its 
plan. Yet, when the community is convulsed by 
any great moral subject, its agitation in the halls of 
legislation, or in primary assemblies of the people, 
does not appear a satisfactory reason why we should 
be totally silent. It is true, that when a momen- 
tous question has produced unusual excitement, 
prudence suggests the necessity of approaching it 
with caution, and so guarding our own spirits as to 
reach the understandings without inflaming the 
passions, of those who differ from usin opinion. It 
is greatly to be regretted, and not to be denied, that 
among the conscientious opponents of negro slavery, 
no inconsiderable number may be found, who do 
not sufficiently guard their language, and circum- 
scribe their zeal. The cause of universal emanci- 
pation, is too good to require the support either of 
language or actions, unsuitable to the Christian 
character. 

As slavery originated in violence, and cannot be 
maintained by means entirely pacific, it would be 
unreasonable to expect, that the advocates and sup- 
porters of the system, should be accustomed to a just 
restraint of their feelings, or that those feelings 
should be of a very placid character. Irresponsible 
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power is unfavorable to the development of the 
milder virtues. Consequently, when we hear the 
ebullitions of passion, bursting from the regions of 
slavery, we may justly regard them as the natural 
and necessary results of the existing condition of 
things there. To remove an effect, the cause must 
be removed. But the opponents of slavery have 
ample reasons for proceeding in the work of eman- 
cipation, in a calm and dispassionate manner. 
Their task properly pursued, is a work of philan- 
thropy, almost equally conducive to the advantage 
of both races. It is a great mistake to imagine 
that opposition to slavery is synonymous with, or 
even allied to, antipathy to slaveholders. The con- 
dition of the slaveholding states has long proved, 
too clearly for doubt or contradiction, the impolicy 
of slavery. The system can, at most, only contri- 
bute to the interest of a few in opposition to that of 
the many. Of course an effort, conducted in a 
christian spirit, and by peaceful and lawful means, 
to remove from this land of boasted freedom, the 
blight and opprobrium which rest upon us, is so far 
from indicating hostility to the dominant class, that 
it ought to be regarded as an offer to confer on 
them an inestimable favour. 

In the article on the compromises of the consti- 
tution, the first part of which appears in this num- 
ber, it is not intended to discuss, at length, the 
nature or the policy of slavery; but to show, as 
clearly as the means and capacity of the writer 
could effect it, what these compromises are, and 
what they are not. The important and unques- 
tionable fact, that when the constitution was formed 
in 1787, there was a general belief among the 
statesman of the day, that negro slavery was doom- 
ed to an early extinction, and that all its compromi- 
ses were expected to be only temporary, has been 
too generally overlooked. Numerous causes, not 
then anticipated, have come into action, by which 
the influence of the slaveholding interest has been 
greatly increased. More is consequently demanded 
under those compromises, than was originally de- 
signed. If this does not exonerate the free states 
from a literal compliance with their engagements, 
it may at least be urged as a reason, why those 
compromises should be restricted to a close and 
literal construction; more especially where the 
morality of the concession is of a questionable 
character. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ South Meeting Hovse, 
Weare, N. H., on the 2ist of last month, James 
Squires, of Amesbury, Mass., to Apicart B. Cuase, 
of the former place. 

, At Lickereek Meeting House, Orange Co., 
Indiana, ou the 20th ult., Caper Newsom, ot Sand- 
creek, to Saran Lixpvey, of the former place. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting House, Woodbury, N. 
J., on the 6th inst.. Henry M. Garricves to SusaN 
S., daughter of David Whitall. 
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_On the 25th of First month last, of Ty- 
near Mooresville, Morgan County, In- 


Drep, 


je oe 44th year of his age, Freperic New- 


r of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
He had | an rears acceptably filled the sta- 
tion of overseer, and the vacancy which his removal 
has caused, both in his famil and amongst his 
friends, may not soon be filled. For a few days 
after he became seriously ill, he passed through 
much deep mental conflict, after which he was in- 
deed an example of patience and resignation to the 


Divine Will. 





To the Editor of Frieads’ Review. 

You will confer a favor on many of your sub- 
scribers by informing them that the Emigrants 
Friend Society of Philadelphia, is still in opera- 
tion, and that by application at the office 9% 
South Front Street, they can obtain the services 
of Foreign Emigrants, both male and female. 

D. R. THomason, Sec’y. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
SWITZERLAND AND LOMBARDY. 
Alpine Journeyings, by J. G. Kohl. 


The present volume contains the continuation 
of M. Kohl’s travels and residence in Switzer- 
land. It gives us his journey, by Zurich and 
the Rhaetian Alps, into the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory, and back by Savoy and the Jura, and 
in this he has devoted less space to descriptions 
of inanimate Nature, and more to matters of 
human interest, than in the former volume. 

The environs of Zurich are among the busiest 
industrial regions of the world. The cotton 
manufacture, which occupies nearly one half of 
the inhabitants, has been known for nearly three 
hundred years, almost ever since the introduc- 
tion of cotton into Europe; and the manufacture 
of silk is much older, having been introduced, 
it. 18 said, as early as the thirteenth century, 
when some Zurich merchants are stated to have 
fetched raw silk from Lombardy, and to have 
had it wrought in some of the villages on the 
borders of the lake. 

The religious disturbances in Italy, and the 
expulsion of the Huguenots from France, after- 
wards brought many silk weavers to Zurich, and 
greatly increased the activity of this branch of 
industry, the thriving condition of which is ren- 
dered delightful to the heart and eye by the 
general prosperity of the work-people. Nowhere 
in the world does a manufacturing district pre- 
Bent so beautiful an aspect as the banks of the 
lake of Zurich. They are sprinkled all along 
-_ village after village thickly peopled, full of 
pleasant dwellings, and surrounded by vineyards, 
orchards, and groves. The mere sight of these 
Villages is sufficient to show that these work- 
people have not fallen into the same semi-slavery 
as their brethren in some other countries ; or, 
indeed, in some other parts of their own country. 
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have accumulated considerable fortunes, and 
command, consequently, the welfare of great 
numbers of people, yet, on the whole, capital is 
more equally distributed amongst a great num- 
ber of hands. There are factory owners of every 
calibre, and they do not live altogether in one 
great smoky town like Manchester, but in num- 
bers of pretty villages scattered about right and 
left in the valleys, and along the borders of the 
lake; and the workmen are, therefore, not so 
entirely cut off from all communication with na- 
ture, and the other business of life. The entire 
energies of an English artisan are often so ab- 
sorbed by his occupation, that, beyond the walls 
of the factory, he appears as useless and out of 
place as a wheel taken out of a machine: bat 
here, on the Lake of Zurich, the workmen are 
often highly intelligent men, possessed of varied 
capabilities. The hands that weave cotton and 
silk, cultivate the gardens, and raise the fine kind 
of fruits for which the banks of the lake are re- 
nowned. These Zurich workmen are also among 
the best educated in the world ; and this remark 
applies, I believe, more or less to all other Swiss 
artisans—-the ribbon-weavers of Basil—-the watch- 
makers of Jura, and the cotton manufacturers 
of Appenzell. They are almost all sober, tem- 
perate, frugal, and industrious; and to these 
qualities, more than to any other cause, are they 
indebted for being able—from their remote and 
secluded country, so far from all the great marts 
of the world—to maintain a competition with 
other far more favourably situated regions.” 

On board the steamboat in which M. Kohl 
found himself, were two teachers of languages, 
who stopped at one of the manufacturing vil- 
lages, and they informed him, that almost every 
one could maintain teachers of English, French, 
and Italian, as well as school-masters, teachers 
of arithmetic, &c., and afford the means of com- 
plete mercantile education. The masters are in 
the habit of travelling not only to Brescia and 
Milan, Lyons and Paris, but even to England 
and America, to make themselves acquainted 
with improvements in machinery and other mat- 
ters connected with their trade; and they have 
put themselves into commercial relations with 
some of the remotest regions of the earth. 

The principal or manufacturing district is on 
the right, or northern bank of the lake, which 
lying open to the south, is also more favoured 
in its natural productions. There rises before 
the eyes of the traveller, as he is borne over the 
bosom of the lake, an uninterrupted chain of 
these opulent villages, with their new clean cot- 
tages draperied with vines, and embowered in 
blossoms and trees, while the sparkling surface 
of the water is covered with craft of various 
sizes, boats anchored in the midst being filled 
with people busied in washing silk; on either 
side wood-crowned heights rise above the banks 
of the lake, and beyond in the back ground 


“Although some of the master manufacturers ; tower the majestic Alps. But as he leaves the 
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like, and advances into the mountains the man- 
ufacturing villages grow more rare, and at length 
cease altogether. In Outer Rhodes, the princi- 
pal occupation is the weaving and embroidering 
of muslins. The latter is chiefly carried on by 
the women, who add no little charm to the land- 
scape, as they sit in their picturesque costume 
working busily in groups beneath the shadow of 
the trees on the meadow, or on the wooden bal- 
conies of their pretty houses beneath their broad 
projecting eaves. 

Outer and Inner Rhodes, present the strongest 
contrast in their occupations and mode of life, 
as well as in many points of character, and in 
political and religious faith; the men of Outer 
Rhodes being manufacturers, “ Protestant, en- 
lightened, radical,’—their cousins of the In- 
ner Half, non-industrial, cattle breeding, con- 
servative Catholic Sonderbundish,—though the 
two are said to exhibit a family likeness in a cer- 
tain fervour and gaiety of temperament for which 
they are celebrated. M. Kohl hadthe good for- 
tune to meet with a very bright specimen of 
these merry Appenzellers, who accompanied him 
for some distance in his rambles through the 
mountains of the Canton. 

“T was right glad that, in addition to my 
guide a young fellow of Appenzell joined our 
company, and the higher we came the gladder I 
grew, for in my life I have never had a merrier, 
and at the same time more obliging and good- 
tempered travelling companion, than this splen- 
did weaver of Outer Rhodes. His behaviour 
gave me, I must own, at first, the idea that he 

yas not quite sober; but recollecting what I had 
heard of the Appenzellers, I was soon convinced 
that he was intoxicated only by the overflowing 
exuberance of his own animal spirits and poetical 
temperament. I shall never forget him. When 
he had ascended as far as the last human dwel- 
ling, and the bare mountain rose like a pyramid 
before us, he insisted that we should halt, and 
take a social cup of milk—the only refreshment 
that was to be had. The milk, however, he 
pronounced to be ‘ splendid—magnificent’—epi- 
thets which, as I afterwards found, he consider- 
ed applicable to a great number of things. 

* * * * * * 

“We Germans, and, indeed, all who are not 
Swiss, are apt to imagine that the inhabitants of 
the Alps are quite insensible to the beauties of 
their country. Coming as strangers, with our 
fresh and exuberant enthusiasm, we fancy that 
we alone understand the matter, and look down 
almost with pity on the imaginary dulness of the 
natives to impressions of this kind. <A longer 
residence among them will, however, serve to 
convince us that many of the Swiss have a deep 
and fervent admiration of the exquisite scenery 
of their country. I have known more than one 
native of Switzerland from whom it could call 
forth tears of rapture; and it is not uncommon 





that they alone are capable of appreciating it) 
and that it is quite beyond the reach of a foreigner, 


I must own that, of the two, I think they are 
nearer the truth than we are. 

‘““My Appenzell comrade, although born on 
these mountains, and constantly, in the course 
of his business, travelling about them, displayed 
such a glowing enthusiasm for their beauties, that 
I could only learn of him, and follow his lead. 

‘The higher we came, the oftener I heard his 
favourite adjectives. ‘ See, sir, now we are’ get- 
ting high. Isn’t the air fine? What a glorious, 
magnificent breeze! Don’t you remark, too, 
how splendid the flowers are getting? Their 
colours are brighter and brighter—their taste 
richer (taste is used instead of scent.) Oh, how 
heavenly nature is here! Just wait till we get 
up to the top, and we'll sing Soli Deo Glo- 
rua.’”’ 

“ All of a sudden I saw him go plump down 
on his knees before a bunch of pretty little red 
flowers. 

“ ‘What have you got there ” said I, approach- 
ing. 

“Oh, just look at these ’ said he. (He 
mentioned the name of the flower, but I have 
forgotten it.) Isn’t it splendid—glorious—mag- 
nificent ? Hurrah !’ 

*T really thought the flowers very pretty, and 
stretched out my hand to pluck one. But he 
sprang up almost trembling, and spread out his 
arm as if to defend them. 

““« What are you doing ?’ he cried, in conster- 
nation. ‘You're not going to pick it? Look 
how the little scarlet bells he on the green velvet 
moss, like eggs in a nest! Don’t they cling all 
together, like a group of brothers and sisters! 
No gardener could have planted them more pret- 
tily. Let them stay where they have sprung up, 
and blossom, for the glory of Him, who created 
them.’ ” 

The tourest invited the whole merry party, in- 
cluding half-a-dozen goat-herds, to dine with him 
on the summit of the Kamor, which afforded just 
space enough for the purpose and no more ; but 
it commands a most magnificent panorama. This 
mountain is like the Rigi, of very moderate 
height ; but, from the peculiarity of its position, 
affords a yiew of an immense extent of country 
over the cantons of Thurgau, St. Gall and Outer 
Rhodes, and the whole broad bosom of the Lake 
of Constance to the towers of Wurtemberg and 
Baden, and even a glimpse for the eye and the 
imagination, into the old Rhaetain land of the 
Grey League. Towards the East lies the enor- 
mous labyrinth of the Tyrolese and Voralberg 
Alps, with their countless known and unknown 
peaks. Close at its foot lies, on the right, the 
little principality of Lichtenstein, and on the 
left, the verdant basin of the miniature Alpine 
republic of Inner Rhodes. The Kamor itself is 
overlooked from the south by the loftier Sautis, 





to find that they, on their side, feel convinced! from which stretch two deep, dark ravines, filled 
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omy pine woods, that give the strong 
for the otherwise gay picture. On a 
neighbouring Alp M. Kohl found a hermitage, 
at the entrance of a cavern, which gives the only 
access to the summit of the mountain. 
This is so steep that it would be impossible to 
climb it, were it not for the winding path through 
this cavern, which resembles a ‘dark staircase 
leading to the roof of a church. The duties of 
the her rmit consist in lighting trav ellers through 
the cavern with torches, “and providing them with 
the refreshment of milk, beer, and bread. 

In various parts of Switzerland, M. Kohl met 
with no less than six of these hermits, and heard 
of as many more. In Old Switzerland they all 
belong to an association—w hich is, however, not 
a monastic order, and they receive no priestly 
consecration. The chief seat of their brother- 
hood is in the little town of Zug, where they 
have a house, and where resides the father of the 
‘« Forest Brothers.” 
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was consumed by fire. On account of this mis- 
fortune, the pupils were released from their en- 
gagements, and the school closed for the present ; 
but the most of the pupils being anxious to stay, 
under all the discouragements ~ that surrounded 
them, a school was re- -opened in an unfinished 
building erected on the premises for the purpose 
of a work shop. Said building has been since 
improved and tarnished, so as to present rooms 
tolerably comfortable, and the progress of the 
pupils and their order appear to have been pretty 
satisfactory. The School at present numbers over 
50 students. It is concluded to discontinue the 
school at the close of the present session, and not 
resume it again until a new house is built. 

The Committee charged with the care of the 
Western Agricultural School, convened as secon 
after the building was destroyed, as circtimstances 
would readily admit, in order to consider what to 
do in the case, and after a time of deliberation, 


They are required to pass | were united in judgment that it would be right to 


through a previous probation, and they are then make a strong effort to rebuild the school house, 
appointed by the bishop to the i they and ap pointed some of their number to open 


are to occupy. It consists of a hut, a little 
chapel and a garden, and is usually placed on 
some spot remarkable for its natural scenery, or 
for some historical association, and they are al- 
lowed, in addition to the duties of their chapel, 
to minister to the public entertainment. 


WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 

In the thirteenth number of the present volume, 
we inserted anotice of the destruction by fire, of | 
the house, in Parke county, Indiana, in which 
Friends’ Agricultural School had for some time 
been kept. At the close of that notice a hope was 
expressed that this highly useful institution would | 
not be permitted to languish. The following ex- 
tract from a letter from a valuable friend, dated 
Boone Co., Indiana, the 23d ult., will no doubt be 
acceptable to many of our senders, as it shows that 
Friends in that country, so recently reclaimed from 
its primeval forest, are awake to the importance of 
. a religious and literary education. Although from 
the whole tenor of this letter, we may safely infer 
that Friends there look to the liberality of their 
own members to restore this seminary to its former 

condition and usefulness, yet the Editor would re- 
specttully suggest, that perhaps some of his readers 
would not find thelr own comforts abridged if a 
small portion of their stores should be placed at the 
disposal of the conductors of that Institution.—Ep. 


The Committee having charge of the Western 
Agricultural School, requested me at our last 
meeting, to forward to thee a little sketch of the 
situation of the institution, at this time. A few 
days after our Quarterly Meeting i in 11th mo. last, 
(as thou hast been informed,) the School build- 
ing of Friends’ Agricultural School belonging to 
Western Quarterly Meeting, with its contents, 


subscriptions in the different neighborhoods of 
Friends in our Quarterly Meeting, in order to raise 
funds for the purpose, and to re port their progress 
to the next meeting of the Committee. They 
also delegated a few Friends to propose a size and 
plan for a new school house; and also the proba- 
ble cost thereof. Accordingly, at the next meet- 
ing, the deputation on the subscription informed 
that the subject had been introduced to all the 
| Monthly Meetings belonging to the Quarter ex- 
/cept one, and that the amount subscribed was 
about 650 dollars. The delegation on the School 
house proposed a building 40 feet wide, 60 feet 
long, and 12 feet high, divided into three rooms; 
the west room, 40 feet square, includes two thirds 
of the whole building. The east department to 
be divided into two recitation rooms, size 17 feet 
by 20 each, separated by a hall 6 feet wide, run- 
ning west to a deor into the main School room ; 
all of which to be warmed by two chimneys and 
three stoves, and lighted by a sufficient number 
of windows. The estimated cost, including desks, 
&e., about $1000, which was concurred i in, and 
forwarded to the Quarterly Meeting held 9th in- 
stant, and there approved, and the Committee 
was ‘directed by the Quarter to advance the 
building as fast as funds could be obtained ; and 
Monthly Meetings were requested to endeavor to 
raise additional funds for the purpose. 

{tis very desirable that the School may be 
opened again the coming fall. Some fears are, 
however, entertained in consequence of the want 
of funds; yet it has progressed, so far, beyond my 
expectation. The Institution has been highly 
useful amongst Friends, and others in our country, 
and in a particular manner in preparing and 
qualifying teachers, and sending them forth to 
take charge of our primary schools. A few years 
ago one of the greatest difficulties in tae w: y, of 
having Friends’ Schools in our Monthly Meetings 
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and neighborhoods of Friends, was the want of 
consistent qualified teachers; but this want is 
now to some considerable extent removed ; and 
was being removed every session of our School, 
and Friends both old and young, were becoming 
more and more interested in, as they became bet- 
ter acquainted with a correct, guarded literary 
education. 





NEW CUNARD STEAMSHIP. 


The Asia, the new steamer for the Cunard 
line, has been launched at Greenock, in the pre- 
sence of a large crowd of persons. The Greenock 
Advertiser says of her :— 

“‘ The Asia is 265 feet in length, 37 in breadth, 
depth of hold 27 feet, and measures 2,226 tons, 
N. M.; being 400 tons larger than those last 
built for her owners. She is 17 feet longer, and 
4 wider. In her construction every application 
of skill and science has been combined that could 
contribute to her strength and speed. She is the 
property of the British and North American 
Steam Navigation Company, and is to be com- 
manded by Captain Judkins, so well known and 
popular in the trade. She is to proceed to Glas- 
gow in a few days, to receive her engines at Mr. 
Napier’s establishment; and we have no doubt 
that, when finished, she will sustain and increase 
the illustrious and world wide character already 
so well earned by her eminent builders and engi- 
neers, and support, against all comers, the fame 
of the enterprising company by whom she is 
owned. Her model is much admired by compe- 
tent judges, and she is expected fully to sustain 
the reputation which the vessels of the Cunard 
line have achieved for the rapidity and punctu- 
ality of their voyages across the Atlantic. The 
Asia will be in New York in the course of a few 
wecks. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Continental Travelling.—Arrangements that 
greatly facilitate Continental travelling have 
been completed. Travellers may now obtain 
through tickets from London to Paris, Brussels, 
or Cologne, and there is to be no examination of 
luggage until it arrives at its destination. The 
fare from London to Paris, by first class trains, 
by way of Calais, is $12.50, and by second class, 
$8.00. The London Morning papers are de- 
livered in Paris in the afternoon. 


The London Zoologicul Collection now in- 
eludes 1352 living animals, viz: 354 mamalia, 
853 birds, and 145 reptiles. About 169,000 
persons visited it last year. The Viceroy of 
Egypt has presented the Society with a young 
living Hippopotamus, and has a party of his 
troops engaged in securing a young female of the 
game species. Should the Socicty succeed in 
conveying these animals safely to their gardens, 
they will be the most singular and attractive in- 
uiates ever introduced there. 


At a recent sitting of the French Academy, a 
crowded audience had assembled to hear Guizot, 
the distinguished historian, and minister under 
Louis Phillipe, read a historical fragment on the 
restoration of the Stuarts. 


Among the curious expedients which are to 
be resorted to in prosecuting the search after Sir 
John Franklin, is the sending up small balloons, 
to which are to be attached slow matches about 
a foot in length, and round them several hundred 
pieces of coloured paper, on which messages are 
to be printed, by a small hand press sent out for 
the purpose. ‘These balloons would be carried to 
great distances, and it is thought will be the 
means of informing the lost seamen of the aid 
which is intended for them. 


The new expedition in search of Franklin 
sailed from England in the early part of the First 
month. It consists of the two vessels which re- 
cently returned from the expedition under Sir 
James Ross, which are now under the charge of 
Capt. Collinson, and are to pass through Behring 
Straits, and proceed to the west of Melville's 
Island. It is supposed that the lost party must 
have proceeded as far west as 110 degrees. Ex- 
perience has shown that the auxiliary power of 
steam applied to boats, is not as useful in these 
arctic voyages as was anticipated, while its exces- 
sive weight is a serious evil. Some curious ex- 
periments have been made, however, to test the 
power of steam jets on ice. <A jet of steam under 
pressure of 50 lbs. to the square inch, being thrown 
upon blocks of ice of an aggregate thickness of 
14 inches, through a flexible hose an inch and a 
half in diameter, the entire substance was severed 
in about 55 seconds. 


Telegraph between England and France.— 
The authority to establish a submarine telegraph 
across the channel has recently been granted by 
the French Government. The patentee guaran- 
tees, that by the aid of a single wire, and of two 
persons, one on each side, this Telegraph shall be 
capable of printing, in clear Roman type, all 
ready for delivery, 100 messages of 15 words 
each, in as many consecutive minutes. 


Light and Knowledge.—Great efforts are 
making in England to have the Window Tax 
repealed. ‘The recent inquiries in reference to 
ventilation, and the presence of cholera, are be- 
lieved to have had such an influence in showing 
the injurious effects of a tax upon the admission 
of light and air, that the government can no 
longer adhere to it. The tax upon paper and 


advertising is also becoming very odious, as pre-. 


venting the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
reference to this article, a foreign Journal remarks, 
“With the rag merchant, the paper maker has 
extensive dealings; it will perhaps surprise 
many persons to learn that with the Manchester 
Manufacturer, his dealings are nearly co-extensive. 
Formerly the sweepings of flax and cotton 
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ure. 
rendering them clean and white, they are made 


rail: the manufacture of paper, which, 
- inane of the raw material, can be 
sold at an exceeding low rate. There is no 
doubt that rags and cotton sweepings now enter 
largely into the value of cotton. 


elocity of Light.—M. Fizears has invented 
a a ‘of Da the velocity of light, by 
means of rotating machinery. He finds that a 
ray of artificial light travels at the rate of about 
210,000 miles in a second. Astronomers have 
given the rate of solar light 192,000 miles in 
the same time; which agrees exceedingly near 
with the results of the new experiments. 


Making Ice-—A plan for the manufacture of 
ice, by the expansion of highly compressed air, 
previously reduced to the ordinary temperature, 
is now discussed in the English Journals. Sir 
J. F. W. Herschell, who claims to have made 
the suggestion several years since, says “that an 
old steam-boiler, buried some twenty or thirty 
feet under ground, in well rammed earth, and 
furnished with a condensing pump (worked above 
ground) and one eduction pipe, opening by a stop 
cock through a rose into water, would in all pro- 
bability supply ice ad libitum for the use of a 
family in the country; the condensation being 
performed over night.” 


La Martine —The Sultan of Turkey has given 
(not donated, as we are sorry to notice that some 
of our Western friends say) to the poet and ex- 
minister, an estate in the vicinity of Smyrna, 
which is said to be about 54 miles in circumfer- 


ence. The soil is wonderfully fertile; it abounds 


in orange and olive plantations ; and is capable of 
every variety of cultivation. The chateau is 
unusually commodious and under the windows 
is a fine Lake more than a mile across. The 
estate includes five villages. La Martine, it is 
said, goes to Asia Minor this Spring to take pos- 
session of his new domain. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The project of ascertaining by a thorough geo- 
logical survey, the latent mineral wealth and _re- 
sources of this State, was first enunciated by 
Gov. Clinton, in his last annual message to the 
Legislature, in 1828. Among the important 
developments expected to result from the appli- 
cation of scientific research and investigation to 
ascertain the natural productions of New York, 
was the discovery of coal mines in some portion 
of that extensive Northern district of country 
then wholly unsettled and but partially known. 
But it was not until 1835, that the Legislature 
felt itself impelled by public sentiment, to inquire 
into the practicability and probable expense of 
executing a complete geological survey of the 


But means having been discovered of | having in the interim obtained the requisite in- 


formation, reported to the next Legislature the 
probable cost of the survey, including the publi- 
cation of its results, at $104,000. It was thought 
that four years for the time, and $20,000 annu- 
ally for the cost, was an ample allowance to secure 
the accomplishment of the survey; and that 

24,900 would cover the cost of publishing its 
results, in an edition of 3000 copies, of three 
octavo volumes, each containing 700 pages, with 
the maps and drawings necessary to an adequate 
illustration of their contents. This, though re- 
garded as a very liberal estimate, was generously 
adopted by the Legislature. But Governor Marcy, 
to whom the supervision of the project was com- 
mitted, by some judicious modifications of the 
original plan, within the discretion wherewith he 
was vested, secured a reduction from the estimate 
of about $3000. 

When the four years allotted for the accom- 
plishment of the enterprize had expired, in the 
Spring of 1840, no department of the survey had 
been completed ; but the results, up to that time, 
were highly encouraging, both as regards the 
benefits received, and the expense incurred; and 
a continuance of the work was authorized, until 
January 1842. At that time all the survey had 
been completed, except the paleontological [that 
relating to fossil remains], and the reports were 
in progress. The cost had however exceeded the 
original estimate, about 13,000, and amounted to 
$117,000. But the Legislature, with a full 
knowledge of this fact, and foreseeing too that 
the cost of publication, then barely commenced, 
would greatly exceed the cost of the surveys, 
authorized the continuance of the work. Again, 
in 1843, another act was passed of like effect ; 
and, in the same year, by a contract between Gov- 
ernor Bouck and the geologists, a new depart- 
ment, to wit, an Agricultural Survey of the 
State, was added to the original plan. 

All the surveys were executed by well-quali- 
fied, scientific men, with perfect fidelity, and they 
have resulted in the development of information 
greatly more multifarious and important than 
could possibly have been foreseen. Hence the 
cost of embodying their results in printed 
volumes, with the numerous and expensive illus- 
trations requisite to render them intelligible, and 
to adapt them to the comprehension, not of the 
learned only, but of the great mass of the people 
for whose benefit they are produced, has exceeded 
anticipation; not, however, in a greater ratio than 
has the magnitude of the results themselves. 
They were expected to be comprised, as we have 
remarked, in three octavo volumes, of 700 pages 
each. Instead of three octavo, there are to 
be twenty quarto volumes. The departments of 
Paleontology and Agriculture were not contem- 
plated in the original estimate. These alone add 
eight volumes to the great work. Such are some 
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of the causes that have already more than quad-) is the life in Him the Word,) that all in tho 
rupled the estimated cost of this great enterprise ; | Light may know God and Christ ; and “ the grace 
for the amount thus far paid out of the Treasury, | of God which brings salvation hath appeared unto 
for expenses connected with the survey and its | all men;’’ therefore to the Turks, Jews, and 
publication, is $425,3750.36. And to complete | Moors, yea, to all nations; so that with the graco 
the publication of the State Natural History, in | of God they may be taught to deny ungodliness 
accordance with the present estimates of the Pro-| and unrighteousness, and live righteously and 
fessors as to necessary work, an additional sum of | godly. 
$150,000 is declared to be required, by the se-| And therefore all must come to this grace of 
lect committee of the N. Y. Assembly, appointed God in their hearts, which brings their salvation, 
to investigate this subject. They recommend an | (if they have salvation,) and come to the throne 
appropriation accordingly. They also recommend, | of grace; and this is the covenant of grace, in 
with a view to avoid the embarrassments which | which is the election; and God, who made all, 
have heretofore resulted from committing the | pours out of his Spirit upon all men and women 
exclusive supervision of the work to an executive | in the world, in the days of his new Covenant, 
liable to frequent change, that the direction and | yea, upon whites and blacks, Moors, and Turks, 
control of its further progress be vested in a Com- | and Indians, Christians, Jews, and gentiles, that 
mittee of the Regents of the University, whose | all with the Spirit of God might know God and 
action shall be subject to the revision and approval | the things of God, and serve and worship Him in 
of the Governor. his Spirit and Truth, that He hath given them; 
It is to be regretted that at least five years, | but they that do resist the Truth, and quench, 
and probably a longer time, must elapse before | and vex, and grieve, and rebel against the Spirit 
the completion of this work. Better that a much | that God hath given them, such are not like to 
longer period were consumed in its preparation, | serve and worship God in his Spirit and Truth ; 
than that it should be presented to the world in- | but he that endures to the end in God’s grace, 
accurate in detail, or incomplete in form. It} Spirit, light, and truth, shall be saved; and the 
promises to be a monument, not alone of the ad- | Gospel of salvation is preached to every creature 
vanced progress of science and art at the epoch | under heaven ; which Gospel is the power of (God, 
of its construction, but of the general enlighten- | and the Gospel of peace ; and soit is glad tidings 
ment of the people of this State, resulting from | to every creature under heaven, and to all nations 
those institutions which promote the diffusion of | who receive and obey it. Now this is the day of 
knowledge, the progress of discovery, and the | God’s gathering: and therefore all must come to 
practical application of science to art—an en- | the light, grace, truth, power, and Spirit of God 
lightenment which qualifies for self-government, | in their own particulars, which they have from 
and saves from anarchy.—Jour. of Com. | God and Christ, that by it they may be built 
upon Christ, their heavenly Rock and Foundation, 
who is their way to God, who bruises the serpent’s 
head, and through death destroyed death, and the 
devil, the power of death ; for sin brought death; 
Gousey, in Essex, 10th of Second Month, 1683. | and now Christ, who destroys death which sin 
Dear friends who are captives in Algiers, whom | brought, and makes an end of sin, is the sanctuary 
the Lord hath enlightened with his “ day spring | for all his believers in all storms and tempests, 
from on high,” and visited you with his tender | trials, and troubles, and sufferings, to rest upon, 
mercies in your slavery aud captivity, that you | in whom they have peace, yea, life and salvation. 
may know his will, and do it in his light, grace, Now there is a common saying among the 
truth, and Spirit, that you may serve and worship | Turks to the Christians, your crucified God, 
the holy, eternal, and invisible God that made meaning Christ. Now there is a mistake in this 
you. their saying. Though God was in Christ recon- 
Now, dear friends, to you is my love, and to all | ciling the world to Himself, it was not the Eter- 
the rest that fear God, that meet with you; my | nal God that was crucified and died, that was in 
desires are thdt you may all keep low in humility | Christ; for Christ said, when He was about to 
in the fear of God; there is then no danger, for | suffer: “ My God, my God! why hast thou for- 
tod dwells with the humble, and teaches the | saken me?” So Christ suffered in the flesh, and 
humble the way they should walk in. And | died, and was crucified, as He was man; not as 
therefore be careful of God’s glory, you who pro- | he was God, the Word which was in the begin- 
fess the name of God and his Son, that your} ning; but as He was man, who bore the sins and 
lives, and words, and conversations may preach | iniquitics of all mankind, and was an offering for 
godliness, righteousness, holiness, virtue, sobriety, | the sins of the whole world ; who tasted death for 
and modesty, both to Turks, Moors, Jews, and to | every man, (all being in death in Adam, ) that 
your patroons, and to the families where you | they might have life through Christ, the Secon 
live : for Christ hath enlightened every man that! Adam. So I say again, that Christ did not die 
comes into the world; He hath enlightened the | as He was God, but as He was man. “ He was 
Turks, Jews, and Moors, with the Light (which | crucified and buried, and rose again the third day, 





SECOND LETTER OF G. FOX TO FRIENDS THAT | 
ARE CAPTIVES IN ALGIERS. 
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ascended, and is at the right hand of God :” 
a He did bythe power of God, as He was man. 
So the Turks are mistaken, to say or to think 
that the Eternal God could be crucified or die. 
Dear friends, I thought needful to write a letter 
to you concerning this their mistake, which you 
may be wise in making use of; and my desires 
arc, that you may be preserved, and exalt God’s 
name in your places of captivity, and in your 
lives, words, and conversations, answering God’s 
witness in the Turks, Jews, Moors, and your 
patroons. And keep low, and walk wisely, that 
you may be a good savour in the hearts of all 
thereaways ; and then the blessings of the Lord, 
and his presence, will rest upon you, and be in 
you. I think you have more liberty to meet there 
than we have here; for they keep us out of our 
meetings, and cast us into prison, and spoil our 
goods. And therefore prize your liberty in your 
meetings, and do not abuse it; and the Lord pre- 
serve you all in his grace, fear, and wisdom, that 
you may grow up in Christ the head, and walk 
in Him, to the glory of God. Amen. 
Read this openly in your meetings. And I 


Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen, Naples, Brussels, Milan, the Hague, 
Florence, Parma, and London, have a right, con- 
ferred by law, to copies of all the works published 
in the country. 



















DR. FRANKLIN. 


It is related of Dr. Franklin, that once while 
in France he had a dispute with a nobleman upon 
the question whether the majority ought to rule 
in State affairs, or whether the educated and well 
informed few should govern. The nobleman ad- 
vocated the latter proposition, and Dr. Franklin 
defended the former. After some debate, the 
nobleman proposed to let the matter be decided 
by the company present, and being surrounded 
by his own friends, they all rose at once on his 
side and left the Doctor alone. ‘ Well, said he, 
“ according to your own principles, | have gained 
my cause: you represent the ignorant majority, 
and I, the wise minority, decide that you are 
wrong and must yield.” 


have sent you here some books that you may read 
them, and give them to the Turks or English, as 
you may see fit; which books are to the Turks, 
one concerning good conversation, and another 
concerning the temple, and another concerning 
Abraham instructing his family ; and one to all 
kings and princes ; and another concerning reve- 
lation and inspiration ; with some others to read 
among themselves. 

And, friends, it would be very well for you, 
if you could get the Turks and Moor’s language, 
that you might be the more enabled to direct 
them to the grace and Spirit of God in them, 
which they have from God, in their hearts ; and 
then getting their language, you would be able to 
write and translate any papers to them, which 
may be serviceable to instruct them, and for the 
spreading of the Truth among the Turks and 
Moors. So with my love to you. G. F. 





Lrprarres oF Europe, according to the vo- 
lumes which they contain, viz. :—Paris, (National 
Library,) 824,000 volumes; Munich, (Imperial 
Library, ) 600,009; St. Petersburgh, (Imperial 
Library,) 446,000; London, (British Museum, ) 
435,000 ; Copenhagen, (Royal Library,) 412,000; 
Berlin, (Royal,) 410,000; Vienna, (Imperial,) 
313,000 ; Dresden, (Royal,) 300,000 ; Madrid, 
(National Library,) 200,000; Wolfenbuttel, 
(Ducal,) 200,000 ; Stutgardt, (Royal,) 187,000 ; 
Paris, (the Arsenal Library,) 180,000; Milan, 
(the Brera Library,) 170,000; Paris, (the Li- 
brary of St. Genevieve,) 150,000 ; Darmstadt, 
(Grand Ducal Library,) 150,000; Florence, (the 
Magliabecchi Library,) 150,000 ; Naples (Roy- 
al,) 150,000 ; Brussels, (Royal,) 133,000; the 
Hague, (Royal,) 100,000; Paris, (the Mazarine, ) 
100,000; Rome, (the Vatican,) 100,000; and 


Parma, (the Ducal,) 100,000. The libraries of 


In many strange and gentile lands, 
Where Jacob’s scattered sons are driven, Jer. xxiii. 8. 
With longing eyes and lifted hands, Lam. i. 17. 











SCRIPTURAL POETRY. 
“T will surely gather the remnant of Israel.’"’—Mich. li. 12, 


Micah. v. 8. 


1 ey wait Messiah’s sign from heaven.Mat. xxiv. 30. 


The cup of fury they have quaffed, 

Till fainted like a weary flock ; 

Eut Heaven will soon withdraw the 
draught, Isa. li. 22. 

And give them waters from the rock. Exod. xvii. 6. 


Isa. li. 17. 
Isa. li. 2U. 


What though their bodies, as the ground,Isa. li. 23. 
Th’ Assyrian long has trodden o’er! Isa. lii. 4. 
Zion, a captive daughter bound, Isa. lii. 2. 
Shall rise to know her wrong no more. Isa. liv. 3, 4. 


The veil is passing from her eyes, 

The King of Nations she shall see; 
Judea! from the dust arise ! 

Thy ransomed sons return to thee! 


2 Cor. iii. 16. 
Zech. xiv. 9. 
Isa. lii. 2. 

Jer, xxxi. 17. 


How gorgeous shall thy land appear, Isa. liv. 12. 
When, like the jewels of a bride, Isa. xlix. 18.! 
Thy broken bands, all gathered there, Zech. xi. 14. 
Shall clothe thy hills on every side! Isa. xlix. 18. 


When onthy mount, as prophets taught,Isa. xxiv. 23. 
Shall shine the throne of David’sson, Ez. xxxvii. 22. 
The Gospel’s latent triumphs brought, Micah. iv. 2. 
Where first its glorious course begun. Luke xxiv."47. 


Gentiles and kings who thee oppressed, Isa. Ix. 14. 
Shall to thy gates with praise repair; Isa. lx. 11. 
A fold of flocks shall Sharon rest, Isa. Ixv. 10. 
And clustered fruits its vineyards bear. Joel ii. 22. 


Then shall an Eden morn illume Isa. 1. 3. 
Earth’s fruitful vales, without a thorn: Isa. lv. 13. 
The wilderness rejoice and bloom, Isa. xxxv. 1. 
And nations in a day be born. Zech. ii. 11. 


The Lord his holy arm makes bare; Isa. lii. 10. 
Zion! thy cheerful songs employ! Zeph. iii. 14. 
The robes of bridal beauty wear, Isa. lii. 1. 
And shout, ye ransomed race, for joy! Isa. lii. 9. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Some disgraceful riots have recently occurred at 
Pittsburgh, in which the principal actors are said 
to have been women. A very unfeminine employ- 


ment, of which few cases appear. 


A bill was some time ago reported to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, by William A. Smith, of 
Cambria, the object of which is the repeal of the 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th sections of an act passed in the 
Spring of 1847, entitled ‘an act to prevent kid- 
napping, preserve the public peace, prevent the ex- 
wers heretofore exercised by 
jndges, justices of the peace, aldermen and jailors in 
this common wealth,and to repeal certain slave laws.’ 
This bill having been referred to the committee 
on the judiciary, has been reported with an earnest 
recom mendation that it be passed. A decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the First 
month 1842, in relation to the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, having, as was generally believed, left the 
free coloured people in the non-slave-holding states, 
with very inadequate protection, numerous applica- 
tions from different bodies, were made to our legis- 
lature, for some more efficient laws on the subject. 
In compliance with these requests, the act, the re- 


ercise of certain 


peal in part of which is now proposed, was passed, 


in the session of 1847, as is believed, without a dis- 
senting vote in either House. The object of this law, 


as its title implies, was to protect our free coloured 
people from being carried into slavery under false 


pretences ; to give immediate freedom to all slaves 


whom their owners might bring into the state, and 


to leave to the government of the United States, the 


execution of its own fugitive act. 


At a meeting of the stock-holders of the Penn- 
sylvania Rail Road company, held in Philadelphia 
on the 10th inst., the subject of carrying passengers 
over that road on the First day of the week, under- 
went an animated discussion ; after which the con- 


sideration was postponed for a week. 
New Grenapa.—A Boston paper dated Jan. 20th, 


contains a portion of a communication from the 


governor of Nieva to the provincial chamber, in 
which he laments that the incubus of slavery still 


rests upon them, when he says, “the entire voice of 


humanity has raised a general cry of indignation 
against it.” The number of the slaves in the pro- 
vince, according to the governor’s account, is 273. 
It appears that by the laws of Grenada, funds are 

rovided to pay for such slaves as their masters 
beieie in for emancipation ; but that many of them 
prefer retaining their slaves to accepting the remun- 
eration. The governor expresses a hope that the 
Assembly will pass such a law as will free that pro- 
vince at least from slavery, which he pronounces a 
sarcasm on their democratic sytem. 


The steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on the 
morning of the 8th inst., bringing European news 
fourteen days later than previous arrivals; but the 
intelligence is not of much general interest. A de- 
structive tornado is said to have ravaged the Med- 
iterranean coast of Africa on the 27th and 28th of 
First month; by which 65 vessels, 53 of which 
wereFrench,were totally lost. It is stated that Eng- 
land has accepted the mediation of France, in her 
difficulty with Greece, and that orders have been 
sent toAdmiral Parker to suspend coercive measures. 
Report represents the Pope as about to return to 
Rome ; his journey was to commence on the 13th 
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At Washington, the President comunicated to the 
Senate, on the 5th inst., a correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the British minister, jn 
which the latter objected to any increased duty on 
English iron. This correspondence bronght on a 
discussion which seemed fora time to divert the 
attention of the Senators from the all absorbing 
question of Slavery. Senator Cooper of Pennsylva. 
nia characterized the letters of the minister as an 
unjustifiable and indecorous interference with our 
concems which we are fully able to manage our. 
relves. Some other Senators, however, regarded 
“ye action of the minister in a less oflensive 
ight. 

On the 7th inst., D. Webster of Massachusetts, 
according to previous arrangement, addressed the 
Senate on the great subject which has so completely 
engrossed the attention of that body. This speech, 
as was to be expected from his character, was mark- 
ed by consummate ability ; but in its full scope and 
effect, it has probably not answered the expectation 
of his friends. He shows that when the constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1787, the leading statesmen, 
both of the north and south, considered slavery as 
an evil, and that the prevailing opinion then was, 
that when the slave trade should be abolished, 
slavery itself could not long survive ; and that some 
southern men thought twenty years too long to 
tolerate that traffic. The great change in the opin- 
ions of southerners he attributes to the increase of 
the cotton trade. He argues that by the terms on 
which Texas was admitted, a great concession was 
made to the slaveholding interest, which cannot 
now be retracted. He asserts that the Wilmot Pro- 
viso is needless, because the laws of nature exclude 
slave-labour from California and New Mexico, and 
being useless, ought not to be insisted upon ; but on 
the question whether slavery is excluded from those 
territories by the existing law of the land, he has not 
enlightened us. He insists that the character of the 
newly acquired territory, is already fixed, either by 
the acts of government, or by the laws of nature. 
In regard to the delivery of fugitive slaves, he as- 
serts that the south is right and the north wrong. 
Yet while he admits that by the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the power of recovering fugitive 
slaves, rests with the general government, he does 
not show that the states have enacted any uncon- 
stitutional laws in the case. Towards the conclu- 
sion, he suggests the application of a large fund from 
the treasury of the Union, not for the extinction of 
slavery, but for colonizing the free coloured people 
of the South. 

Whatever the effect of this speech may be, it 
leaves the important question still open, whether 
the people of the South are at liberty to remove to 
New Mexico, and carry their slaves, as slaves with 
them. The observations of J. C. Calhoun, at the 
close of Webster’s address, prove that he at least 
does not think the law of nature totally adverse 
to the introduction of slaves. The concessions to 
slavery, which are shown to have been made in the 
admission of Texas, render its exclusion from New 
Mexico and California, more evidently impera- 
tive. 

It is stated that the Senate of the Kentucky legis- 
lature, on the Ist instant, rejected, for the second 
time, the proposition to send delegates to the Nash- 
ville Convention. From this circumstance, and 


various recent indications, there is reason to believe 
that this Convention will either not be held, or will 
pass off in smoke. 





